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SHAKSPEARE AND BEN JONSON. 

No attempt has been made, so far as I am 
aware, to elucidate the obscure and feeble 
tribute which John Davies of Hereford paid 
“To our English Terence, Mr. Will Shake- 
speare,” in ‘The Scourge of Folly,’ published 
either in 1610 or 1611. Epigram 159 on 
pp. 76-7 is as follows :— 

Some say (good Wi//) which I, in sport, do sing, 
Had’st thou not plaid some Kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst bin a companion for a Aing ; 

And, beene a King among the meaner sort. 

Some others raile; but, raile as they thinke fit, 
Thou hast no rayling, but, a raigning Wit: 

And honesty thou sow’st, which they do reape ; 

So, to increase their Stocke which they do keepe. 
The natural interpretation of the second and 
third lines is that Shakespeare once acted a 
royal part which gave offence at Court. Of 
Shakespeare’s career as an actor we know so 
little that any conjecture respecting it must 
be received with caution; but it is worth 
pointing out that Ben Jonson’s ‘Sejanus,’ in 
which Shakespeare is known to have acted, 
would fit in with Davies’s vague and clumsy 
hint. I think it probable that in that piece 
Shakespeare played Tiberius. All plays of 
Ben Jonson which are printed in the 1616 
folio of his ‘Works’ have lists of the chief 
actors who appeared in the original per- 


formances. These lists are drawn up in two 
columns at the end of each play, with 
the date of representation and the name 
of the company above. A distinct pre- 
cedence is assigned to the actors whose names 
head each column. In ‘Every Man in his 
Humour, acted by the Chamberlain’scompany, 
we find (1) Shakespeare, (2) Burbadge ; in 
‘Every Man out of his Humour, acted by the 
same company, (1) Burbadge, (2) Hemings. 
From this time Burbadge precedes in all 
plays acted by his company, the King’s men ; 
in ‘Sejanus’ the order is (1) Burbadge, 
(2) Shakespeare, and in ‘Volpone,’ ‘ The 
Alchemist, and ‘Catiline, (1) Burbadge, 
(2) Hemings. The Burbadges owned the 
Globe Theatre, at which these plays were 
acted ; and it seems clear that Richard Bur- 
badge took the leading parts in all Jonson’s 
lays acted here from ‘Every Man out of 
is Humour’ to ‘Catiline.’ In ‘Sejanus ’—if 
this assumption is correct—he played the title- 
part. Tiberius is, then, the only part remain- 
ing which we could assign to Shakespeare. 

Te is known that the play gave offence. 
Jonson and Chapman (who collaborated with 
him in the acting version, though Chapman’s 
part was withdrawn before the stage of 
publication and new work of Jonson’s sub- 
stituted for it) were in prison for this play 
in 1605. Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, had Jonson summoned before the 
Council, and accused him of Popery and 
treason (see ‘Conversations with William 
Drummond,’ § 13). The letter which Jonson 
wrote from prison to the Earl of Salisbury, 
pleading for Chapman and himself, is among 
the Cecil Papers at Hatfield. The writers 
escaped eventually through the good offices 
of the Earl of Suffolk. But a play taxed with 
treason, and causing the summary imprison- 
ment of its authors, would involve the actors 
also in difficulty ; and it is not unreasonable 
to conjecture that the player of the tyrant’s 

art would be a marked man. Shakespeare 
iid not act in any later play of Jonson. 

As a further contribution to the vexed 
question of their relations, I suggest the 
possibility of a reference in ‘As You Like It’— 
entered on the Stationers’ Registers in 1600, 
and probably acted in 1599—to Jonson's 
‘Every Man out of his Humour, acted in 
1599. Jaques’s speeches in Act IT. se. vii. 1-87 
repeat, in a changed cen the language of 
Jonson’s Asper. Detached from their con- 
text, these words might pass for a quotation 
from Asper :— 

my mind, an rou an ro 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 


If they will patiently receive my medicine, 
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But the context is Jaques’s request of the 
Duke for leave to wear motley, so that he 
may rail with licence. When we take into 
consideration the dates of the respective 
lays, it is impossible to miss the innuendo 
ere. But the rebuke is delicately turned, 
and does not overstep the limits of admis- 
sible allusion. It would be ridiculous to 
suggest that Jaques is a caricature of Jonson; 
but it is possible that Jonson’s enemies so 
regarded it. Contemporaries must at any 
rate have noted the mock-echo. If stress 
was laid upon it “by any indirection,” 
this was one of the literary attacks of whic 

Jonson complained in the ‘ Apologetical 
Dialogue’ appended to ‘Poetaster’ in 1601, 
when he says of some contemporary play- 
wrights :— 


Three years 
They did provoke me with their petulant styles 
On every stage. 
The part of Chrysoganus in ‘ Histriomastix’ 
is the only instance which can be traced with 
certainty. But a similar attack is attributed 
to Shakespeare in a well-known passage of 
‘The Returne from Parnassus,’ Act III. sc. iii.: 
* Few of the vniuersity men pen plaies well....... 
Why heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them all 
downe, I and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson 
is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace giuin 
the Boets a pill{the reference here is to ‘ Poetaster'f 
but our fellow Shakespeare hath giuen him a purge 
that made him beray his credit.” 
The speaker here is the actor Kemp, a 
member of the Chamberlain’s company, for 
which “our fellow Shakespeare” wrote from 
1599 to 1603, and ‘As You Like It’ was 
written in this period. ‘The Returne from 
Parnassus’ was acted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in January, 1603 (Fleay, ‘ Chro- 
nicle of the English Drama,’ ii. p. 354), 
though the prologue says it had been written 
twelve months before, 7.e., when ‘ Poetaster’ 
was still running, or had just left the stage.* 
The coincidence of date makes it certain 
that Shakespeare was glanced at in a further 
sage of the ‘ Apologetical Dialogue,’ where 
Jonson ends his comments upon hostile play- 
wrights with the significant words :— 
Only amongst them I am sorry for 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line. 


It is, perhaps, even possible that a con- 


temporary misreading of the part of Jaques | ¢ 


saw in it the “purge” referred to by the 
Cambridge play wright. 
Such suggestions are, of course, pure con- 


‘ Poetaster’ was acted late in 1601 : cf. Histrio’s 
words in Act III. sc. i., “‘ This winter has made us 
all poorer than so many starv’d snakes,” 


| jecture, and “the best in this kind are but 
| shadows”; but it is worth noting that some 
perplexing points in the careers of Shake- 
speare and of Ben Jonson may be solved by 
the aid of existing data. Percy Srpson, 


THE BULGARIAN LANGUAGE. 
Tue learned Reader in the Slavonic Lan- 
uages at Oxford University, Mr. W. R. 
Storfill, considers the old Bulgarian language 
to be identical with the Palewoslavonic, a 
int upon which eminent authorities differ, 
Bul arian has probably been less studied in 
England than its Slavonic sisters, even than 
Czech and Servian. Mr. Morfill’s simplified 
Bulgarian grammar gives a fuller insight into 
the principles of the language than his 
similar grammars of Servian and Polish, and 
possesses the additional advantage of inter- 
esting literary extracts for reading practice, 
the ballads ‘Where is 
Bulgaria?’ by Vasov, ‘The Janissary and the 
Fair Dragana,’ and ‘ The Farewell of Liben.’* 
The variations of Bulgarian from its sister 
tongues are numerous and striking. The 
stponement of the definite article is derived 
ion non-Slavonic tongues. The declensions 
of substantives have undergone phonetic 
decay, the preposition na(z.e. Russian on, upon) 
being frequently employed to form the geni- 
tive and dative. e Slavonic az (I, ego) 
survives in Bulgarian, the Russian ya being 
an interjection. There is no regular form for 
the Bulgarian infinitive, as in Russian and 
Servian—the latter preserving the Slavonic 
termination—it being expressed by means of 
the preposition da. The Bulgarian verb is 
richer in tenses than the Russian, possessing 
an aorist and an imperfect. The future, as 
in Servian, is formed with the auxiliary 
stché mga a verb expressing desire in 
Russian. Bulgarian orthography is as com- 
= as Russian, the Servian, like Italian, 
aving a tendency to soften and elide con- 
sonants. A peculiarity of Servian may be 
mentioned: the feminine instrumental case 
of substantives resembles the Russian instru- 
mental masculine, the words mat (mother), 
riba (fish), and volia (will) becoming materom, 
ribom, and voliom. e comparative of adjec- 
tives is formed in Bulgarian and Servian by 
means of the preposition ot (od), z.e. Russian 
rom. 
The assimilative character of Bulgarian is 
best illustrated by its vocabulary. The pages 
of Duvernois’s Bulgaro-Russian dictionary 


translations of the latter two are in- 


* Pretty 
cluded in Mr, Morfill’s manual of early Slavonic 
literature. 
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seem to contain as great a proportion of 
Oriental words as of Slavonic.* The followin 
have been selected at random as examples o 
foreign words incorporated into Bulgarian :— 

Adet, Arabic, habit. 

Avdji, Turkish, a hunter. 

Avra, Persian, fortress. 

Agi, Greek (aytog), holy. 

Botsa, ltalian (boccia), a bottle. 

Bunda, Magyar, a cloak. 

Huner, Persian, talent, wonder. 

Kalesma, Mod. Greek, an invitation. 

Malakov, Malakov, Crimea, crinoline, hoop (a 
ws adopted by the Turks after the Crimean 


ar). 

Molepsam, Roumanian, to infect. 

Mostra, Italian, example. 

Taksidion, Mod. Greek, a traveller. 

, Czech, a railway train. 

A curious instance of false etymology is 
exhibited by the corrupt pronunciation of 
the name of Adrianople (’AdpiavoroArs). The 
Bulgarian says Drianopole (Servian Dreno- 
pole, Turkish Edrene, Wedirne), and through 
the elision a new meaning is attached to the 
word, wifich is supposed to be compounded of 
drian, medlar, and polé, field, the city of 
Hadrian becoming “the field of medlars.” 

To judge by the articles in the Sbornik 
(Miscellany) of science, literature, and folk- 
lore _— by the Bulgarian Government, 
of which a volume lies before me, it is not 
difficult for a Russian scholar to understand 
the literary and scientific language, not so 
difficult as for a German student to spell out 
Dutch; but the popular dialect of the folk- 
lore section is as perplexing as Mr. W. Barnes's 
Dorsetshire poems would prove to a good 
continental student of newspaper English. 

Very few dictionaries of Weleosien ave as 
et been issued. With regard to the well- 

nown French - Bulgarian dictionary of 
Bogorov, now out of print, the poet Vasov 
made a humorous epigram to the effect that 
his native tongue the author 

caused such confusion as to necessitate 
presence every minute for consultation. 
I have the voluminous Bulgaro - Russian 
dictionary already mentioned, bearing the 
name of A. Duvernois. The author, who 
resided in Bulgaria in order to execute his 
task thoroughly, died after completing the 
first two parts. In order that the work 
should not be left unfinished, as in the case 
of the dictionaries of Rilski and Gerov. 
Madame Duvernois learned the language, and 
continued the work, aided by competent 


*A vocabulary of Turkish words current i 
Macedonia has been compiled by Dr. von Bilguer, 
Macedonisch - tiirkische Wortersammlung mit 
kulturhistorischen Erliuterungen.’ 


scholars, under the supervision of Prof. 
Drinov, of Kharkov. Each word is carefully 
explained, and examples of its usage illus- 
trated by quotations from the Sbornik and 
other standard sources. The meaning is often 
iven in French and German as well as 
ussian. The Russo-Bulgarian portion is 
not yet published, but the Bulgaro-Russian 
holds a place by the side of Alexandrov’s 
Russian-English dictionary and Popovich’s 
Servian-German one. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


JoHNsTON, oF STAPLETON.—Questions 
concerning the life of this individual having 
from time to time appeared in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ the following account of him 
will not, I hope, be useless. The peculiar inter- 
est that attaches to John Johnston, of Staple- 
ton, arises from the fact that his legitimate 
descendants, if any exist, are entitled to the 
dormant honours of Annandale. Sir William 
Fraser has briefly stated that Johnston of 
Stapleton left no lawful issue, while others 
contend the contrary to have been the case. In 
the work to which I refer the date of his 
death is not given, nor, indeed, any import- 
ant information concerning his life. 

John Johnston was born in the year 1665, 
being the second son of James, first Earl of 
Annandale, and brother of William Johnston, 
first marquis. I have seen it stated that in 
a pedigree presented by the Hopetouns upon 
the occasion of the commission of lunacy 
against George, Marquis of Annandale, and 
also in the pedigree submitted to the House 
of Lords by Mr. John James Hope-Johnstone, 
there is no mention made of this John John- 
ston. 

The subject of this article was a Jacobite, 
and after having served James VII. in Ire- 
land did his best to promote the pretensions 
of that monarch’s son. He was in Paris in 
1687. In March, 1689, he was arrested in 
London and -committed to Newgate under a 
warrant of the Earl of Shrewsbury on a sus- 
picion of high treason. He was, however, 
shortly afterwards liberated. In the same 

ear a bond was executed by him with John 
Sheen, of Westerhall, as cautioner to John 
Hay, tailor, in London, for 100/. sterling. 
There was another bond executed by Capt. 
Johnston, brother of the Earl of Annandale, 
to Sir James Johnston, of Westerhall, for 900 
merks Scots, dated at Edinburgh, 19 Dec., 
1690. Before the date of this bond John 
Johnston had signified to his brother his 
intention to go to Holland, and he apparently 
remained abroad until 1701. By a remit 
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under the Great Seal he returned to Scot- 
land prior to September, 1702, when the 10/. 
lands of Stapleton, in Dumfries, were settled 
on him by his brother. In 1707 he was in 
London, and in 1715 at Stapleton. His brother 
arrested him in Dumfries in that year, and 
placed him in prison to prevent his joining 
the rebel forces. 

In MeDowall’s ‘History of Dumfries’ ap- 

ars a letter from John Johnston to the 

rovost of Dumfries. The letter is dated 
30 Aug., 1730, so the writer was sixty-five 
years of age at the time. As stated above, 
the date of his death is, apparently, not 
generally known, nor the contents of his will, 
if, indeed, he ever made one. F. A. 


Greorce tHe Pseuponym. — IN 
‘William Blackwood and his Sons,’ chap. xxiii., 
the authoress, Mrs. Oliphant, alluding to 
‘Amos Barton,’ describes it as 
“the first, yet one of the most perfect of the pro- 
ductions of the woman of genius whose name of 
George Eliot, fictitious as it is, and without con- 
nexion with anything in her history, has been now 
nscribed in all the lists of fame as one of the great 
writers of her time.” 

Again, J. W. Cross, in his ‘ Life of George 
Eliot,’ says :— 

“My wife told me that the reason she fixed on 

this name was, that ‘George’ was Mr. Lewes’s 
Christian name, and ‘Eliot’ was a good mouth- 
filling, easily-pronounced word.” 
Well, it is probable that there may have been 
something behind all this, and that the name 
was not so casual and so destitute of con- 
nexion with her history as the great novelist 
ey wished the world to suppose. 
My reason for this belief is as follows. 

Many years ago—-some time in the forties 
—a young officer of the Bengal cavalry (a 
very fine young man, I believe), called George 
Donnithorne Eliot, was drowned in the lake 
of Nynee Tal, in the Himalayas. Now, 
Donnithorne is an uncommon name; yet we 
have Arthur Donnithorne in ‘Adam Bede,’ 
and George Eliot as the novelist’s pseudo- 
nym. I think there is something in this. 
It is too remarkable a coincidence to be due 
to mere chance. Who knows but that the 
George Donnithorne Eliot of Nynee Tal was 
an old friend, flame, or ideal of Marian Evans, 
and hence her adoption of the name George 
A Patrick MAXWELL. 

th. 


A Nore on tHe Worp “Ruyme.”—It is 
known that I have frequently taken the 
opportunity, when the printers will permit 
me to do so, of using the spelling rime instead 
of rhyme ; see ante, p. 284. I wish to say that 


the notion did not originate with me, but 
with Thomas Tyrwhitt, whom all lovers of 
literature will ever hold in deserved respect, 

What I now have to say affects, in a certain 
measure, the etymology of the word. It has 
usually been held that it is derived from the 
A.-S. rim, “a number”—a statement sup- 
ported in my ‘Etymological Dictionary. A 
careful attention to the word’s history tells 
a somewhat different tale, though the result 
is, as will appear, to strengthen the case 
against the useless A. 

The A.-S. rim, “number,” naturally became 
rim, rym, rime, ryme, in Middle English, but 
is an extremely scarce word. It occurs, how- 
ever, spelt rime, in the ‘Ormulum,’ 1. 11,248, 
It was very soon supplanted, for practical 

purposes, by the extremely common Old 
French rime, a cognate word of Frankish 
origin, identical in form and in original 
meaning, but used in Old French with the 
newly acquired sense of verse, song, lay, 
rhyme, poem, poetry. 

The whole story is long and complex ; even 
the account in Diez is incorrect. It is more 
clearly given by Kluge and Kérting. I can 
only give a mere outline here. 

As this same sense of “verse” occurs in all 
the Romance languages, if is obvious that it 
existed in the original type. Formally, its 
origin is the O.H.G. rim, “number.” 

The O.H.G. rim means “number” only; 
but the M.H.G. rim had two senses, viz., 
(1) number, (2) verse. The new sense was 
due to the influence of Lat. rhythmus, rhythm, 
and was imported into the M.H.G. word by 
the accident of similarity in form.* 

In order to fit this M.H.G. rim for existence 
as a Romance word, it had to be provided 
with a final vowel. In doing this, its gender 
was changed from masculine to feminine, so 
that it became rima. 

It was then introduced into nearly all the 
Romance languages, remaining as rime in 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Provengal, 
and becoming rimé, dissyllabic, in Old 
French. Old French exhibited many deriva- 
tives, such as rimage, a piece of poetry, r7merie, 
a poem, rimoier, to put into verse, rimoreur, & 
versifier. Anglo-French employed rime, verse, 
sb., and rimer, to versify, vb. Hence Mid. 
Eng. rime, ryme, sb., and rimen, rymen, rime, 
ryme, vb. 


* This explains the difficulty raised by Diez. He 
rightly says that the Lat. rhythmus would have 
become rimmo in Italian. Just so; the Ital. word 


was derived from the M.H.G. rim, which had taken 
up the sense of the Lat. rhythmus, owing to its 
similarit 
borrow: 


of form, before the Italian word was 
from it. 
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The spelling rhyme is never found till 
about A.D. 1550, and was due to the meddlin 
etymologists of the Renaissance, who deriv 
the word from the Latin rhythmus, regard- 
less of history. And now we must either 
follow suit or be laughed at, because the 
majority of Englishmen are quite as regard- 
less of historical facts as they were in the 
days of good Queen Bess. The Frenchman, 
the Italian, the Spaniard, and the Portuguese 
all know better. Water W. SKEAT. 


PortuGcuEsE Boat Voyace.—Some little 
time back there was in a daily paper a letter 
signed “ Caravel,” in which the writer, refer- 
ring to a small-boat voyage then in contem- 
plation, said :— 

“There is one long voyage in a small boat on 
record which has never since been paralleled, either 
in fact or fiction. In the sixteenth century, when 
Unio de Cunha was Viceroy of Portuguese India, 
Dio was ceded to the King of Portugal by the ruler 
of Guzerat in return for De Cunha’s promise of 

rotection against the Great Mogul. There was in 
Boa at this time one Iago Botello, who had been 
banished from Portugal for some crime, and he con- 
ceived the idea of being the first to carry to Lisbon 
the news of the surrender of Dio (which had long 
resisted all Portuguese attempts to win it by force 
of arms), and in this way earn his pardon. »tello 
set sail from Goa, on the western coast of India, in 
a boat 164 ft. long, 9ft. broad, and 44 ft. deep. 
Besides himself, there were three Europeans and 
four natives on board; but when they found out 
what their destination was to be a mutiny took 
place, and three or four of them perished in the 
struggle which ensued. Botello held on his course 
towards Africa, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
coasted the whole of West Africa, and finally 
reached Lisbon. The king granted a pardon to the 
daring navigator, it is true, but he gave orders that 
his boat should be burned and the whole incident 
hushed up. His Majesty was in trepidation lest it 
should get noised abroad among other maritime 
nations that the Indian voyage was a comparatively 
easy affair, and thus induce their merchant adven- 
turers to invade a quarter of the world which was 
at that time a close preserve for the Portuguese.” 


Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. supply a 
further reference to this ene yoyage ? 


Temple. 


SEA-HoRSE.—A correspondent has sent me 
the following newspaper cutting :— 

“Considerable consternation has been aroused 
amongst the inhabitants of Portmagee, a small fish- 
ing village situated on the brink of the Atlantic, 
about ten miles from here [Cahirciveen], through 
the appearance of what is called a sea-horse to 
the people of the neighbourhood. It appears 
that a man named Michael Malvey, who owns 
a piece of land situated near Portmagee, and 
quite adjacent to the ocean, saw what he con- 
sidered to be his neighbour’s horse grazing on a 
field of his a few evenings ago. He was naturally 
angry at the trespass, and went to drive the 


‘horse’ off. But to his great dismay the animal 
pr a sudden bolt, flourished its tail in the air, and 
»ounded into the waters of the deep. The thing has 
since been seen by several persons swimming about 
amongst the rocks which abound on the coast near 
Portmagee. Those who have seen him in the water 
vouch that he has a horse’s head, and Malvey, who 
saw him on land, declares that the creature has all 
the points of an ordinary horse, his colour being bay. 
The older inhabitants of the district view the ap- 
pearance of the ‘sea-horse’ with much alarm. They 
tear he has come as an illomen. It is seventeen 
years since a ‘ sea-horse’ has appeared on the coast 
here, and consequently great curiosity is centred in 
the spot where this one has been seen. The place 
is visited daily by great numbers of people curious 


to catch a glimpse of such a curious creature.”— 
Cork Herald, 17 Nov., 1897. 

The horses of streams, lakes, and the sea 
are well known to folk-lorists, but they are 
becoming rare now. This is a very la 
survival. K. P. D. E. 


Tue TERMINATION “-HALGH.”—The learned 
and accurate Maetzner, in his famous English 
grammar, says that gh takes the # sound 
only in the combinations augh and ough. 
This is altogether wrong, because not only 
should there be added to these the combina- 
tion eugh (as in the dialectical words cleugh 
and heugh), but gh can also be pronounced 
like f when it is preceded by a consonant (in 
the combinations /gh, rgh). Thus I find from 
Hope that Hargham in Norfolk is pronounced 
Harfam, and Ulgham in Northumberland 
Ulfam. Examples are rare, but the most 
interesting of them is -halgh, which is found 
in numerous place and personal names in the 
north of England. Already in ‘N. & Q’ 
(4 S. v. 296, 570) the surname Ridehalgh has 
been treated of, and said to be pronounced 
Riddyhoff. Then there is Dunkenhalgh (in 
Lancashire), which I do not know how to 
pronounce. I shall therefore be glad if any 
reader can tell me what it is called locally. 
I shall be glad to hear of any other names in 
this termination, and to know how they are 
sounded. The most common of them all is 
undoubtedly Greenhalgh, a place-name and 
also a family name, of which there are several 
bearers in London. One of these I know 
always pronounces the terminal syllable soft, 
as if written -halge. But I am informed 
from another quarter that the more usual 
pronunciation is -halch or -halsh (I could not 

uite catch which). I shall be glad to have 
these facts confirmed by any native of Lan- 
cashire who may chance to see these lines. 
If they are true, we have here a pronunciation 
of the digraph unparalleled in any other 
word, and which to my shame I must confess 
I am totally unable to explain philologically. 
If old, it is a phenomenon of unique interest. 
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It may, however, be quite new, as there is 
undoubtedly a tendency to prefer novel and 
unique pronunciations for family names. 
Witness the Keighley family, whose members 
persist in calling themselves Keithley. 

JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Puncu.—This beverage, “known in 1679,” 
from the ‘Travels of Olearius,’ of which the 
earliest edition in English seems to be ‘The 
Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors 
from the Duke of Holstein to the Grand 
Duke of Moscovy and King of Persia, 1639- 
1646,’ translation by John Davies, 1662, has 
an early mention, as being in common use, 
on 10 June, 1690:— 

“** And [supper being brought] let us have some 
Punch made,’ said I, hoping to bring him to a better 
temper.”—John Coad, ‘A Memorandum of the Won- 
derfal Providences of God during the time of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion and to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688’ (otherwise ‘A Contemporary Account 
of the Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced by Judge 
Jefferies’), London, 1849, pp. 129, 131, post. p. 1. 
See “Macaulay's ‘ Hist.,’ vol. i. p. 647 n.” 
(pref. p. vi). Ep. Marsa, F.S.A. 


Garnsporoucn’s Lost ‘ Ducuess. (See 
‘Lady Elizabeth Foster,’ ante, p. 194.)\—With 
reference to the letter of he. ALGERNON 
Graves, in which it is stated that the 
missing portrait was not that of the Duchess 
Georgiana, but that of Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, second wife of the duke, I append 
an extract from a letter addressed to myself 
by the librarian of Chatsworth, who is also 
librarian of the House of Lords :— 

House of Lords, Feb. 14, 1898. 
sins The Hat picture which was stolen undoubtedly 
represents Georgiana. 
Your obedient servant, 
5S. Artuur Strona, 

I also append a copy of a letter addressed 
by Messrs. Thomas Agnew «& Son, from whom 
the picture is said to have been stolen, to 
Messrs. Blackie & Son, publishers of ‘The 
Two Duchesses’:— 

Old Bond Street, London, W. 
May 7, 1897. 

Dear Sirs, — In reply to your inquiry, we beg 
to say that we have always believed the portrait 
to represent Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Yours faithfully, 
THos. AcNew & Son. 
VeRE Foster, 
Grandson of Lady Elizabeth Foster, and 
editor of ‘The Two Duchesses.’ 
Belfast. 


Wituram Barrin.—He died intestate. In 
the letters of administration, P.C.C., granted 


Wapping, Middlesex, and in parts beyond 
sea deceased.” Another grant of administra- 
tion was issued 2 Nov., 1647, to Elizabeth 
Humfreyes as being the next of kin to William 
Baffin deceased, Susanna Baffin, his widow 
and administratrix, being also dead. If Mrs. 
Baffin married again she must have wedded 
one of her first husband’s name, as all changes 
of name by marriage or otherwise are par- 
ticularly noted in the Act Books, where she 
simply appears as “Susanna Baffen.” It 
seems clear that the famous navigator left 
no children or near relations. Owing to the 
rarity of the name, I thought at one time that 
he might be connected with Symon Baffin, 
of Rollright, Oxfordshire, whose estate was 
administered to in the P.C.C. by his elder 
brother Samuel 11 Dec., 1658. 
Ira Testor. 


Cuartes IIT. or Spary.—In the last edition 
of Murray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers in 
Sussex’ (1893) we are told (p. 123) that 
“‘Charles IIL of Spain......rested some days here 
at Petworth] on his way to visit Queen e at 

yindsor.” 

It should have been stated that the Arch- 
duke Charles, here referred to (who, by the 
way, remained only one night at Petworth 
House), was never generally acknowledged 
as King of Spain, and finally renounced 
his claim in 1711, when he succeeded his 
brother on the Imperial throne as Charles VI. 
The Bourbon dynasty remained on that of 
Spain, and a prince of that house succeeded 
his brother Ferdinand VI. as Charles ITI. in 
1759. However, I gather from a query of 
Mr. Harnes in Nw & Q.,’ 8” §. viii. 328 
ag by-the-by, 1708 appears by a misprint 
or 1703), that the above statement in the 
‘Handbook’ is a great improvement on that 
in some previous editions, where the Arch- 
duke is called “Charles VI. of Spain,” a title 
never held except by the Carlist pretender 
who died in 1861. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Acquisition oF SurNaMeEs.—The settle- 
ment of Norwegian peasantry in Wisconsin 
dates from about the year 1850. These people 
were all baptized Lutherans. They had no 

rmanent surnames, but patronymics. 
Bie, the son of Stephen, would call himself 
Ole Stephenson; and Stephen, the son of 
Ole, would be known as Stephen Oleson. 


When these people began to acquire landed 
property, the absence of surnames was highly 
inconvenient. Each was then advised to take 
the name of the estate in Norway to which his 
family had been attached. Thus, to instance 


17 May, 1623, to his widow Susanna, he is 
described as “William Baffen [eic], late of 


some actual cases, Ole Stephenson became 
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0. 8S. Holum; Lars Johnson, L. J. Grinde ; 
Peter Oleson, P. O. Ulvestadt ; Nels Oleson, 
N.O. Dahl. This information comes from a 
clergyman, the Rev. Joseph De Forest, who 
being brought up in Wisconsin, recommended 
the additional names. 
Ricuarp H. Tuorntoy. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Dawkum.”—In some MS. additions to 
Grose’s ‘ Prov. Dict.,’ 1790, made by Samuel 
Pegge, and purchased by F. Madden in 1832, 
the word dawkum is said to be used in Devon 
in the sense of “ignavus, piger.” I should 
be glad to hear whether any of your readers 
know of the word dawkin or dawkum in the 
sense of a dull, stupid person, as in present 
use in the West Country. A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


Patcnes.—When did “patching” finally 
cease out of the land? It seems to have had 
an extraordinarily long lease of life for so 
trivial or frivolous a fashion. Dr. Brewer, in 
his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ twenty- 
third edition, s.v. ‘Court Plaster,’ gives a 
reference to Fletcher's ‘Elder Brother,’ 
Act IIL. se. v., from which it would appear, 
although Dr. Brewer does not say so, that in 
Fletcher’s time even gentlemen wore patches, 
See also ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. xxvii. 
The barber says to Nigel :— 

“A bit of black taffeta patch, {pet big enough 
to be the saddle to a flea, sir. Yes, sir, rather 
improves than otherwise. The Prince had a patch 
the other day, and so had the Duke; and if you will 
believe me, there are seventeen yards three-quarters 
of black taffeta already cut into patches for the 
courtiers......Another little patch that would make 
a doublet for a flea, just under the left moustache ; 
it will become you when you smile, sir, as well as a 
dimple.’” 

The patches mentioned in ‘Henry V.’ and 
‘All’s Well that Ends Well’ I do not under- 
stand to be merely ornamental patches like 
those in Fletcher's play. Fletcher died in 
1625. Patching—including political (¢.e. 
Whig and Tory) tching — was in full 
force in the reign of Queen Anne (see Addi- 
son’s Spectator papers, Nos. 50 and 81, and 
Steele’s paper, No. 87). Prof. Henry Morley, 
in a note to No. 50, gives a quotation from 
“natural easy Suckling,” as Mrs. Millamant 


calls him, referring to ladies’ patches, Suck- 


ling died in 1641. Did the custom continue 


uninterruptedly through the seventeenth 
century down to early Georgian times? Did 
the Elizabethan beauties patch? {Did the 
custom ever obtain to any extent in the pro- 


vinces, except, I meres amongst the 
fashionables of “The Bath,” Tunbridge Wells 
&e.? JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


Ropley, Hants. 


VaLvuE or Money.—In Marlorate’s ‘ Catho- 
like and Ecclesiasticall Exposition of the 
holy Gospell after 8. John’ (1575) is the fol- 
lowing note on the two hundred penny- 
worth of bread mentioned in chap. vi. 7, in 
connexion with the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand :— 

“Forasmuch as these two hundred pence are 
severally in vallue (according to the supputation of 
Budzus) foure of our English pence, an two third 
parts of a penny, the sayde two hundred pence 
amount to the vallue of five and thirtie Frankes: 
the which make of our English coyne the some of 
three poundes eyghteene shillings and nine pence 
and this some of three pound eyghteene shillings an 
nine pence being distributed among five thousande 
men every hundred part shall have for his share 
——- pence three farthinges, and three mites, 
and three fift partes of a mite. But nowe adde to 
the five thousande a thousande women and children 
mo, 80 shal you finde that Philip here alloweth to 
every perticuler person of the general number 
of or thousande, three mites worth of breade to 
eate. 

I have not Budeus (‘De Asse’ presum- 
ably) at hand to check this elaborate 
calculation ; but what “ Frankes” are they of 
which 200 4% pence make only thirty-five ? 
Taking the rate of wages as in the parable of 
the labourers at a penny a day, three mites 
would by this rah & ws about one-twelfth of a 
day’s wages. B. W. 8. 


Horns on Hetmets.—In one of those 
riodicals known as “scissors and paste” I 
ately saw a paragraph to the effect that 
“the German warriors from the fifth to the 
tenth century wore horns on their helmets.” 
Can any reader direct me to a work con- 
taining full information on the subject? In 
one of the “ King’s Pamphlets” it is said :— 
“Yet the Spaniards make Hidalgos por el cuerno, 
or Gentlemen of the Horn, to be a high office in a 
City; and Heraldry makes Horns a good bearing in 
our Armes; the Germans have them much for their 
crests, some may imagine from their good drinking.” 
—‘ The Horn Exalted,’ p. 34. 
See many instances of horn tenure in ‘The 
Kentish Note-Book,’ vol. ii. pp. 143-6. 
AYEAHR. 
PortRAIT OF Henrietta, Lapy WENT- 
wortH.—-Can any one tell me whether a por- 
trait (oil painting or miniature) of Henrietta, 
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Lady Wentworth, is in existence? The print 
after Kneller is well known, but where is the 
original full length—vide Granger? Esor. 


‘LeCompére Matuiev.’—Ishould be pleased 
to learn the name of the author of a book 
entitled ‘Le Compére Mathieu ; ou, les Bigar- 
rures de Esprit Humain.’ The copy I have 
consists of three small volumes, and was 

rinted in London in 1770, “Aux Dépens de 
a Compagnie.” I have seen the last two 
volumes of an edition published in Paris in 
1803 or 1805; the first was unfortunately 
missing. I may add that the contents of this 
extraordinary work do not belie its title. I 
have vainly looked for information as to its 
authorship in the libraries to which I have 
access. Joun T. Curry. 

[It is by PAbbé Henri-Joseph Dulaurens, 1719-97, 
the declared enemy of the , tay the author of 
‘Les Jésuitiques, ‘Le Balai,’ ‘La Chandelle 
d’Arras,’ and many other irreligious or scandalous 
et ae for which he was condemned by the 

‘ecclesiastical Chamber of Mayence, in 1767, to im- 
a. for life, dying in t he convent of Maria- 
um. It was printed in 1766 in Holland, under 
the rubric of “ Londres” or “‘ Malte,” and has been 
frequently reprinted in three volumes—or four 
sometimes—with illustrations after Horace Vernet 
and others. It was condemned in 1851 as outraging 
yublic and religious morality, and has been trans- 
lated into many European languages. } 


James NicHoLson.—Can any one give me 
the names of the father and mother of James 
Nicholson, of Durham, cordwainer, who died 
in 1681? 8. 


Source or Anecpote.— What ancient 
sculptor was it who said, “The gods see it,” 
when asked why he took such pains over the 
back part of a statue, which would be out of 
sight ; and where may the story oman 

. H. J. 


Honckone the 
original sense of the names of three capital 
Chinese towns and territories—viz., Pé-kin= 
northern town, Nan-kin=southern town, and 
Ton-kin=eastern town or territory (being 
of the same origin as To-kio=the eastern 
capital, in Japanese)—has been established 
beyond all doubt, it seems desirable to ascer- 
tain the real meaning in Chinese of the 
above names. Hongkong is generally sup- 
posed to denote fragrant water. Is this 
explanation quite correct? And what does 
Kiao-Chou (or Kiao-Tschau, as the Germans 
spell it) mean in Chinese ? INQUTRER. 


Riptey.—Allen, in his ‘History of York,’ 
says that about 1378 a.p. Sir Thomas Ingilby 
married the heiress of the Ripley family, and 


ipley 


thus acquired the estate, including 


Castle, near Ripon. Can any one give me 
rticulars of the Ripley family before that 
ate? Were Ripeslay and Rippell’ (temp. 
King John) and Rippeling’ (temp. Henry itt) 
the same name differently spelt? What were 
the Ripley arms other than those given b 
Burke he name seems to have been spelt 
Repley occasionally. A. CALDER. 
Alma Cottage, Lympstone, South Devon. 


“Foot’s pLoucH.”—In Mackenzie's ‘ History 
of Northumberland’ it is stated that some 
individuals formed a “fool’s plough,” and all 
the money they collected was given to build 
a bridge. What is a “ fool’s plough ”? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Portrait or Ben Jonson.—Where can I 
find a portrait of Jonson (I think) with the 
motto “Hos ego versiculos fecit alter tulit 
honores ” ? F. J. Burgoyne. 

Brixton Oval, 8.W. 


Rev. Lockuart Gorpon.— Who was the Rev. 
Lockhart Gordon, whoabducted Mrs. Lee( Lord 
le Despencer’s illegitimate nay from her 
house in Bolton Row, Piccadilly, in January, 
1804? Gordon and his brother Loudon were 
tried at the Oxford Assizes and acquitted. 
Their mother had gone to school with Mrs. 
Lee at Kensington. . J. M. B. 


JupGE Famity.—I am seeking information 
respecting the family of Judge in Somerset- 
shire, thought to have been located near Bath 
nearly two hundred years ago, and related to 
the Judges, D’Arcys, and Rochforts of county 
Westmeath. I should be much obliged for 
any particulars, genealogical or otherwise, or 
for any references which would enable me to 
gather information. I am not aware of any 
— ee from which the branch could 

t : ALICE STRONG. 


Raout Hesprn.—Is the ‘Diary of Raoul 
Hesdin’ (John Murray, 1895) a genuine docu- 
ment or a fiction ? sf genuine, where and 
under what circumstances was it found? The 
name of the writer of the preface is not given 
anywhere, and he is very careful not to give 
us any information as to how the MS. came 
into his hands. Nevertheless, in some nae 
it reads like a genuine document. M. 


TaLBot Mavuso.eum, DorkIne, co. SURREY. 
—Will some correspondent kindly furnish a 
full description of this structure, which stands 
in St. Martin’s Churchyard, Dorking, includ- 
ing particulars of all interments, inscriptions, 
armorial bearings, &c.? It was erected by 
Henry, fourth son of Dr. William Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, subsequently to his pur- 
chase, in 1746, of Chert Park, near Dorking, 
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and is stated in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’ (pub- 
lished 1832) to have been then “a handsome 
structure, but fast verging to decay ” (p. 546). 
James TALBOT. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


WINDWARD AND LEEWARD IsLANDS.— Where 
is the geographical line which divides the 
West India islands into the Windward and 
Leeward groups? How far back can this 
line be traced? With whom did it originate ? 
According to Morse (‘Geography,’ 1805, p. 824), 
“Sailors distinguished those islands wit 
regard to the usual courses of ships [bound] 
from Old Spain or the Canaries to Cartha- 
gena or New Spain and Porto Bello.” But 
the present inquirer, though he has cireum- 
navigated the globe, came Conse a landlubber 
still. At least [ cannot understand how the 
words in question were applied. 

James D. Burer. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


SHEEPSKINS.—I have recently come across 
a little note-book containing, among other 
items, a list of sheepskins sold by a farmer 
and butcher of Laleham, Middlesex, in the 
years 1788-9. The entries for May and June, 
1788, include “grass lambs skins” and “shor- 
ling skins.” In 1789 “murrian skins” and 
“woolfelt ” or “ woolfelts” are mentioned. I 
am told by an old man living in the neigh- 
bourhood that “ murrian skins” are the skins 
of animals that have died of disease ; but I 
am at a loss to know what “ woolfelt” can 
mean in this connexion. Can any reader of 

N. & Q’ explain it ? 


SrpesMAN.—I think you may be able to 
inform me as to the status of shdesenn in the 
Church of England. Are they merely ap- 
pointed tocollect alms with the churchwardens, 
or are they to assist churchwardens in this 
and in other duties, seating the congregation 
&c. ; and in the absence of Both wardens could 
a sidesman eject a brawler from the church? 
An SIDESMAN. 

[See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. v. 367, 452; xi. 504; xii. 31, 

78, 156; 7" S. viii. 45, 133.] 


JEANNE DE France.—Can any one supply 

information as to portraits or painted pres 3d 

of Jeanne de France, the youngest child of 

Louis XI. and divorced wife of Louis XII. 

founder of the order of Les Annonciades, and 

canonized in 1738? Frank H. Baer. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ANOTHER sTorY.”—This phrase will have 
become familiar to many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
from its frequent repetition in the newspapers 
and magazines of the day. It has ochioved 


by this time quite a familiar ring. By whom 
was it originated? Until recently I was under 
the impression that honour belonged to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who, I believe, makes use 
of the phrase somewhere in the form, “ But 
that’s another story”; and in most cases 
where I have seen it used it has been 
attributed to him. But in the Echo of 
26 March, in some notes on ‘Service Griev- 
ances, I find a writer who advances another 
as the author of the phrase. To quote his 
words : “But that, as Laesene Sterne said, 
‘is another story.’” C. P. Hate. 


Beplies. 
CHRIST’S HALF DOLE. 
(9 §. i. 129.) 

I quote the following from ‘The Herring 
and the Herring Fishery,’ by J. W. de Caux 
(London, Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1891), 
pp. 98-100 :— 

“The corporation of Great Yarmouth divided 
equally between itself and the Church one dole or 
share of the earnings of every boat which made use 
of that port. But, ioe centuries, the Church claimed 
and received for itself alone, all along the coast, a 
half dole, which, from the sacred uses to which it 
was supposed to be put, was called ‘ Christ’s half 
dole.’ The origin of this half dole may be traced 
to those dark ages in which men were more super- 
stitious than pious; and when serf and lord were 
equally ignorant, and equally at the mercy of the 
priest. The half dole was, no doubt, in the first 
instance a free-will offering, given in the hope of 
thereby securing a good voyage, much in the same 
spirit as heathen make presents to their idols in 
order to propitiate them. The making of this freewill 
offering soon became a custom—a custom which in 
time came to be considered asa right ; and this right 
was tenaciously claimed and rigorously enforced by 
Catholic priest and Protestant clergyman until the 
middle of the present century. And well it might 
be from a warklity point of view, because it formed 
no inconsiderable item in the value of a living. 
From time to time efforts were made to shake off 
this incubus; and, as late as 1845, the Rev. F. 
Cunningham, vicar of Lowestoft, summoned before 
the Rev. E. M. Love and Edward Leathes, Esq., 
two of the magistrates for Suffolk, a fisherman 
named John Roberts ‘for having refused or neg- 
lected to pay tithes for his fish.’ The case was 
argued for the defendant by Mr. J. H. Tillett, of 
Norwich, who contended that the ‘tithe did not 
arise,’ as was stated in the information, ‘in the 
parish of Lowestoft, but in the sea,’ and that 
therefore, as it was neither legal nor just, it could 
not be eniorced. The magistrates, however, found 
for the complainant, and made an order for 10s. 3d. 
tithe and 10s. costs. Whether this order was 
obeyed or not I cannot say, but since then, as far 
as I have been able to learn, this custom has been 
honoured more in the breach than in the observance. 
I have been told that the custom was enforced at 
Great Yarmouth until a fisherman, happening to 
have a tenth child born to him, took it to the 
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vicarage-house in the vain hope that the vicar would 
adopt it. Whilst this custom was enforced special 
religious services were held, during the herring 
season, for the spiritual welfare and earthly pro- 
sperity of the fishermen; and, from an old manu- 
script, I learn that the proper Psalms and lessons 
in use at such services were as follows: Psalms, 
the whole of the lxvth; verses 19 to 41 of the 
lxxviiith ; from verse 24 to the end of the civth ; 
verses 23 to 32 of the cviith. Lessons: Genesis i. 
20 to 24; 2 Kings vii. 1, 2, and 20; Habakkuk iii. 
17 and 18; Matthew viii. 23 to 27; Luke v. 4 to 10; 
_ John vi. 26 and 27. Before the Reformation it was 
usual for the priest ‘ to give a blessing to the fishing 
yearly.’......It may be interesting here to state that 
the half dole which was claimed by the town of 
. Great Yarmouth ceased to be collected in 1824.” 
James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

“By Jinco” (9 i. 227, 276).—From pre- 
vious references—and they are many—I find 
the earliest date ‘to which “Jingo” is as yet 
carried back to be 1679 (Oldham’s ‘Satyrs 
upon the Jeswits,’ sat.iv.). Cowley, however, 
had used the word at least sixteen years 
earlier in the ‘Cutter of Coleman Street,’ 

ublished in 1663, but first performed in 

ecember, 1661: “Hey, Boys—Gingo—” (II. 
viii. sub jin.). Translators of Rabelais have 
intreduced the phrase “ By Jingo” into their 
renderings, as shown at the latter reference ; 
bat although Rabelais overflows with fan- 
tastic jurons, he appears to use none bearin 
rae | literal resemblance to “Jingo.” I find, 
indeed, something like it in the earlier ‘Farce 
de Pathelin,’ 20ene v.— 

Hé, par sainct Gignon, tu ne mens !— 
where Génin would have us understand St. 
Gengoulf, called in the Pays-Bas “ Gigon” or 
“Gengon”; but the bibliophile Jacob favoured 
the view that this St. Gignon (which he con- 
nected etymologically with Latin gignere) is 
St. Guignolet, invoked by barren women in 
Brittany. Which opinion is the more likely 
it is not my pur to judge. My reason 
for bringing under notice the “Pathelin’ 
juron is that whereas “Jingo” has been 
regarded as a modification of the Basque for 
“God” (see 8 §. iii. 334), the etymology of 
“Jingo” from St. Gengoulf has also been 
ventilated in your pages, Pror. Skeat taking 
a very deci position on the affirmative 
side vi. 149, 312), F. ApAMs. 


“ BROACHING THE ADMIRAL” (9 §, i, 128 
271).— This tale was universally believ 
when I was a boy. I remember asking my 
father about it, when he said it was quite 
true, and that he would let me ride with him 
to Spilsby Market and show me a fine paint- 
ing of it over the door of a public-house 
called “Nelson’s Butt.” In a short time he 


took me, and there I saw the “ butt” as large 
as life, and Nelson standing by the side of it, 
also as large as life, in his uniform, with his 
armless sleeve pinned to his breast. This 
would be about 1833 or 1834, when many of 
Nelson’s old sailors were still living. After 
this I had no more doubt about the tale ; for 
had I not seen a picture of it? R. RB. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


With regard to the questionable statement 
at the last reference, that when the body of 
Lord Nelson was brought to this country for 
burial, “tt was preserved in a cask of rum,” 
I request permission to quote from my cop 
of Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ p. 382 (Bell 
Daldy, London, 1873), the following asser- 
tion :— 

“ The leaden coffin, in which he was brought home, 
was cut to pieces, which were distributed as relics 
4 St. Nelson—so the gunner of the Victory called 

em. 

The italics are mine, of course. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8S. W. 


Rev. Joun Locan (8 S. x. 495; xi. 35 ; 9% 
S. i. 237)—With reference to the suggestion 
as to Logan’s burial-place, there is no burial- 
ground attached to the chapel in London 
Street, Tottenham Court Road (now St. 
Saviour’s, Fitzroy Square, parish church) ; the 
chapel occupies the whole of the site, and the 
houses at the rear in Whitfield Street appear 
to be of the same date as the chapel, so that 
Logan cannot have been buried there. The 
nearest burial-ground is the ground attached 
to Whitefield’s Tabernacle, and it is possible 
Logan may have been buried there or in the 
burial-ground belonging to the parish of St. 
Pancras, in Pancras Road. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury, 


A Psrupo-SHAKSPEARE Re ic (9 §. i. 226, 
295).—I understood that the hair was thought 
to be the real hair of Shakspeare. I do not see 
how it could be worthy of preservation if it 
were spurious. Hardly would it be of value 
because Ireland once was the owner of it. 

E. YARDLEY. 

“Cuyp” (9 §. i. 187).—Halliwell, in his 
‘Dictionary of Provincial Words,’ and Wright, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete English,’ both 
explain that this word is used in Norfolk, 


ed | and means “ to stick up.” 


Everarp Home CoLemMAN, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Bicycies THUNDERSTORMS (9* §. i. 248 
—To this question another may be attached. 
Has a railway train in quick movement ever 


been struck? If the erratic path of the chief 
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discharge is due to the varying resistance of 
the air, may the compression of the air in 
front of and above the train serve as a shield? 
A discharge from the earth would along 
the rails. One encountered by the engine 
would probably be conspicuous to the driver 
before passing into the metal of the engine. 
On the whole, it seems likely that the effect 
of the train on the air does afford safety. 
The same effect will be produced by the 
cyclist, who would have the same protection. 
There would be no protection, however, from 
a discharge coming from the earth; but does 
such do harm ? W. R. G. 


Of course they are dangerous, when you 
are mounted on metallic supports; unless 
you had a metallic conductor from the top 
of your hat to the machinery. Three or four 
feet of copper ribbon might be ready to fix 
to the axle and to the crown of your hat. 

E. L. Garperr. 


“Dain” (9% §. i. 247).—Query, compare 
daun (odor), an unpleasant smell, a stink 
(Icelandic) W. H. B. 


Superstitions (9 §. i. 87, 249).—Probably 
the north was the source of evil because the 
devils had their habitation there. Milton 
makes Satan say :— 

Homeward with flying march, where we possess 

The quarters of the North. 

* Paradise Lost,’ bk. v. ll. 688-9. 
Milton, in placing the devils in the north, 
was following a known superstition, which 
I have met with elsewhere, either in Scot’s 
‘Discoverie of Witchcraft’ or some similar 
work. E. YARDLEY. 


In connexion with this subject it may be 
worth noting that the dark man superstition 
is not confined to Great Britain. The Chinese 
consider a woman peculiarly unlucky as a 
first-foot after the new year has begun, and 
a Buddhist priest is even more unlucky than a 
woman in this light (see Wirt Sykes’s ‘British 
Goblins’). . ANDREWS. 


“*Omnia principiis inesse solent,’ wrote Ovid 
and the principle holds good in the enlightened 
nowadays. If you be a man of dark complexion, 
or if you be of the fair sex, do not make an early 
call on the first of January; if, however, you belong 
to the sex which is not fair, and be blonde never- 
theless, go to your friends as soon as you please, 
and you shall ladly welcomed by them all; for 
in some parts of England and Scotland it is held 
that that will be an unhappy year in which a 
person leaves the house before one has crossed the 
threshold from without, or in which the ‘first-foot’ 
is either raven-haired or feminine.”—‘ Notes on the 


Months’ (1866), p. 20, 


C, P. Hae, 


Core AND Mitre (8 §, xii. 106, 175, 350, 
493; 9 S. i. 14, 212),—E. C. A. says the alter- 
native (chasuble or cope) was not optional. 
But can any instance be given of the use of 
the chasuble at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper from, say, Queen Elizabeth 
until the Anglo-Catholic revival under Vic- 
toria, either in a parish or cathedral church? 
The late Dean Burgon said (‘Letter of 
Friendly Remonstrance to Canon Robert 
Gregory,’ Longmans, 1881, p. 51):— 

vanced Explain the matter how you will—account 
for the phenomena of the case in whatever way you 
please—the fact remains unassailable, that never in 
this church and realm, nowhere and by none, since 
the Rubrical Note [the Ornaments Rubric] in ques- 
tion first appeared, have such ornaments...... 
{chasuble, &c.]...... been employed by the clergy of 
the Church of England.” 

Until, I admit, the rise of the High Church 
movement. Again, says E. C. A., “for the 
missa sicca the cope was provided.” But at 
St. Paul’s and other places copes are worn for 
the full Eucharistic service by bishops and 
other dignitaries. Does any bishop wear— 
has any bishop worn—-except the Bishop of 
Lincoln, a vestment or chasuble? I do not 
refer to colonial or Scots Episcopal bishops, 
but to prelates of the Established Church 
from, say, Elizabeth to Victoria. 

Grorce ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


KILoMETRE AS AN ENGLISH MEASURE (8'* 
S. xii. 166).—I was formerly of Mr. J. B. 
FLEMING’s opinion on this question, but 
of late years I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the sooner we adopt the French 
— the better. I agree, however, 
that it cannot be done at once, and that 
the newspaper in question should have 
added the English equivalent in parenthesis. 
If ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ is correct, I ought 
to use the word British here, as it seems a 
mile in Scotland is the same, and, moreover, 
‘Whitaker’ calls it the British mile. Never- 
theless, I do not feel quite confident, for 
‘Whitaker’ teems with oddities and errors. 
This is apparently inevitable in a work of 
reference. Perhaps some of our Scotch friends 
will tell us if it is a fact that all English 
measures are now the legal standard in 
Scotland. 

The facility with which one can add up 
French money is most delightful, and has 
long made me wish for a decimal coinage, not, 
however, with tenpence as the unit, but ten 
pounds or ten hundreds. This has no doubt 
all been thought out by those who have con- 
sidered the question. 

But when Mr, FLemine suggests that a 
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protest should be made against the introduc- 
tion of the French system he cannot be aware 
that the legislature is of a contrary opinion, 
as it has just been legalized in this country 
se gene and Irish). The metric system has 
‘or years past been in use for all scientific 
and some two years ago, having 
etermined to give the sizes of books in cen- 
timetres (size of print, not the paper) when 
of any importance, I tested the centimetre 
measure in ‘Whitaker's Almanack’ with a 
steel rule, and: found it absolutely accurate. 

When in France I find it the greatest 
annoyance not to be able to understand the 
thermometer without calculation. It is per- 
fectly certain that the French will never 
adopt our system, and therefore, if only to 
simplify matters for our children, we ought 
to adopt theirs. 

I have been told that the metric system 
had been in use for some years in one of our 
Government offices, when one fine morning 
they woke up to find they had been doing 
what was absolutely illegal by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Whether this is true or not I cannot 
say, but it is an undoubted fact that last year 
the legislature passed an Act to legalize the 
use of the metric system. The Act is the 
60 & 61 Vict.,c. 46,and is called the Weights 
and Measures (Metric System) Act, 1897. 
As I have already stated, before this Act the 
metric system was illegal ; this authorizes its 
use. The old and the new law are given in 
the monthly Law Notes for October, 1897. 
THOMAS. 


Some Smirus: Srr James KNIGHT 
(9% §. i. 282).—See Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
age sub Smyth of Isfield. He was elected 
Alderman of Portsoken 29 July, 1673, dis- 
1687, restored 1688, and 
resigned in 1689. Served as sheriff 1672-3, 
and Lord Mayor 1684-5. Was knighted by 
Charles II. 29 Oct., 1672, and died 7 or 9 Dec., 
1706, aged seventy-three, being buried at 
West Ham, in Essex. The baronetcy conferred 
upon his son in 1714 became extinct in 1811. 

W. D. Prxx. 

Sotomon’s Grrr or Towns To 
Hrram (9 §. i. 87).—There is no reason to 
question the plain meaning of 1 Kings ix. 11, 
viz., that Hiram might | bel had, had he 
chosen, the “twenty cities.” That those 
“cities” contained, as PERTINAX suggests, “a 
population of Israelites worshipping Jehovah” 
cannot be proved or disproved. If he will 


charged 7 July, 


turn to Matthew Henry’s ‘Commentary’ he 
will find an explanation that, so far as we 
know, is not unreasonable. 
notion that Selomon’s intended alienation of ' monies (2 


Israelite territory was blameworthy isa pious 
opinion of later growth. There is no express 
legislation on the point in the Old Testament, 
and, if the higher critics be right, Leviticus xxv, 
represents the sentiments of an age many 
centuries later than Solomon. 
C. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence. 


Your correspondent should, I think, have 
quoted 1 Kings ix. 9-14, which points out that 
“at the end of twenty years [the italics are 
mine], when Solomon had built...... the house 
of the Lord...... King Solomon gave Hiram 
twenty cities in the land of Galilee.” It 
appears (7bid., ix. 12, 13) that Hiram, after 
having made an inspection of the “cities,” 
was not pleased with the gift. “ What cities 
are these which thou hast given me, my 
brother? And he called them the land of 
Cabul [¢.e. Disgust] unto this day.” But it 
wee elsewhere (2 Chronicles viii. 1, 2) 
that “at the end of twenty years [the italics 
are mine], wherein Solomon had built the 
house of the Lord...... Hiram had restored 
[the ‘cities’] to Solomon......Solomon built 
them, and caused the children of Israel to 
dwell there.” It seems, therefore, that it is 
extremely doubtful whether Hiram ever took 
possession of the “ twenty cities.” But if we 
assume, for the sake of discussion, that the 
“twenty cities” were handed over “to the 
rule of Pheenician idolaters”—I am quoting 
your correspondent’s words—it is scarcely a 
matter which should excite our surprise. 
The Tyrians were a ple who were far in 
advance of the Israelites in manufactures, in 
knowledge of the metals, and in skilled work- 
manship. For upwards of twenty years 
Hiram had been on friendly terms, and had 
proved very useful to Solomon, more espe- 
cially in connexion with the building and the 
decoration of the Temple; moreover, it was 
all-important that King Solomon should 
secure the Tyrians as allies, for without their 
help it would not have been possible to build 
moe fondle a fleet of ships, ¢.g., “ Hiram sent 
ships by the hand of his servants, and they 
went with the servants of Solomon to Ophir.” 
Is it certain, as suggested by your correspon- 
dent, that the inhabitants of the “twenty 
cities” formed “a population of Israelites 
worshipping Jehovah,” at least in the sense 
that no other gods were recognized by them! 
The worship ot Jehovah (Yahwé), the Hebrew 
God, was certainly mingled with the cere- 
monies of other gods down to the time of 
Hezekiah. And down to and including a 

rt of Hezekiah’s reign serpent-worship 


Probably the | formed a part of the religious rites and cere- 
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and altars dedicated to Baal and Astarte 
existed; at any rate, there is no proof that 
they were destroyed in Solomon’s time. 
Following the partial reformation by Heze- 
kiah, we find that the restoration by Manasseh 
included the introduction of an image of 
Astarte within the sanctuary, that places 
were provided for the sacred prostitutes, and 
that women were appointed to weave hangings 
in connexion with the worship of the oodion. 
If your correspondent, when he uses the 
words “ Pheenician idolaters,” means that the 
Hebrews, because they Yahwée, 
were superior to the Tyrians, he ought in 
fairness to support his theory by evidence. 

G. E. WEaRE. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


Cornelius a Lapide, in his ‘Commentary,’ 
anticipates many objections of the present 
time. In reference to this he has :— 

“ Queres, an licite Salomon has urbes ab Israele 
abalienaverit, et tradiderit Hiram regi Tyri gentili? 
oo illum licite non potuisse illas in eternum 
abalienare, ut faceret terram Pheenicum, quia 
injuriam fecisset Israelitis contra legem Dei, qui 
illas eis assignarat et dederat. Rursum Hiram 
Galileos hos pertraxisset ad sua idola et gentilis- 
mum. Quare non tradidit Hiramo absolutum 
plenumque harum dominium, sed tantum usumfruc- 
tum, ut scilicet Hiram ex eis redditus et jura, que 
Salomon percipere solebat, reciperet, donec expensas 
suas pro Salomone factas compensaret; vel certe 
usque ad vitam suam, ut eo mortuo redirent ad 
regnum et reges Israelis. Ita Abulensis, Serarius, 
Salianus et alii.” 

Several explanations are given in Poli 
‘Synops. Crit.,’ inclusive of this. 
ishop Wilson has :— 

“These were not cities in the land of promise, 
which, as being God’s gift to his people, could not 
be alienated ; but were cities conquered by David, 
and not yet inhabited by Israel.” 

Dean Farrar observes in agreement with 
this that up to this time the towns “seem to 
have ay to Galilee of the Gentiles” 
(‘Solomon, his Life and Times,’ p. 118). But 
he terms it “a blot on Solomon’s adminis- 
tration,” p. 117. Ep. Marsa, F.S.A. 

(Very many replies are acknowledged. ] 


AND THomson (8 §S. xii. 327, 389, 


two b seas that should be distinctly kept in 
mind :— 

1. If the comparative value of evidence 
is to be recognized, it will be hard, I think, 
for any impartial mind to conclude otherwise 
than in support of Thomson. Put before 
a regularly constituted tribunal, with the 
damaging weight of expert testimony against 
the handwriting being Pope’s, would the case 
result in a finding other than for Thomson? 

2. It must be remembered on behalf of a 
dogmatic opinion on the matter that the 
whole difficulty is one of date not far removed 
—not sufficiently far removed, at all — 
to place the problem utterly beyon 
accurate means of settlement. Were the 
dispute one concerning the authenticity of a 
lost tale of Miletus, or even a play of Shake- 
speare, it would be different. But, in all the 
circumstances, it appears to be somewhat 
inconclusive simply to resolve the affair into 
a mystery. BoNCHESTER. 


Arms or BerkKsHIRE Towns S. i. 108). 
—For Abingdon, Maidenhead, Newbury, 
Reading, Windsor, and Wokingham, see 
‘The Topographical Dictionary of England,’ 
by deme Lave in four volumes, London, 
1831 EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


A column of ‘N. & Q.’ would hardly suffice 
to reply to Miss Tuoyts’s query—not one, 


perhaps, of very general interest. Let me 
refer her, rather, to a fairly accessible work, 
Mr. Fox-Davies’s ‘Book of Public Arms’ 
(1894), wherein she will find a full description, 
with illustrations, of (to quote the poe 
the “armorial bearings, heraldic devices an 
seals, as authorised and as used” by the towns 
of Abingdon, Reading, Windsor, Wallingford, 
Wokingham, Maidenhead, and many others. 
OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Hocartu (9 §. i. 269).—The sign of the 
“Man loaded with Mischief” is now in the 
ssession of Mr. G. H. P. Glossop, of Holm- 
oy St. Albans, who is the ground landlord 
of the “ Primrose,” No. 414, Oxford Street, 


437; 9" S. i. 23, 129, 193, 289).—Mr. Tovey |once known by the sign of the “ Mischief.” 
claims that he states the case of the disputed | Mr. Glossop stated in 1890 his belief that the 


recension of ‘The Seasons’ fairly. But does 
he state it fairly? While deprecating dog- 


| 


sign was _—— by Hogarth—that his father 
grandfather, and great-grandfather believe 


matism on the subject, he clearly gives his | it to be by Hogarth. “ My great-grandfather,” 


decision in favour of Pope. 
I do not profess to throw any s 
on the problem. 


Perhaps it is ultimately im- | believe, in 1764. I know that the si 


he says, 


ial light ‘was born in the year 1740. Hogarth died, I 


has been in 


| eg to settle the matter definitely. In | the possession of members of my family for one 
vour of Thomson’s own right in the disputed | hundred years, but more than that I cannot say.” 
revision, however, there seem to me to be It is, however, not catalogued among 
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Hogarth’s works, striking as the indications 
are of its being the work of the great satirist ; 
and no one seems to be able to say decisively 
whether this interesting relic was his work. 
. H. MacMricwaet. 


THe Nicnotson Famity or THE NortH oF 
ENGLAND (9% i. 228)—Mr. Isaac Warp 
will find in ‘Six Generations’ a notice of 
Lady Betty Percy and her husband, —— 
Nicholson. A cheap edition of this book 
is sold in the village of Bessbrook, near 
Newry. Headley Bros., Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C.,, stock the earlier 
complete editions. J. P.S. 


aris. 


“To Sue” (9 S. i. 206, 316).—At the last 
reference the explanation of hernsew as 
meaning “ herring-follower” is a thing to be 
noted ; it is exquisitely delicious. 

However, this is not so much an etymology 
as a charade. If it were true, we an argue 
that a donkey is a “key for dons,” or a season 
the “son of a sea.” lam afraid we are be- 
coming frivolous. 

To those who care to know the truth about 
hernsew, and do not already know it, it is 
worth while to say that it represents an A.F. 
form *heronceau, later form of heroncel, “little 
heron,” just as /ioncel means “little lion.” It 
has often been explained. 

Watter W. SKzEar. 


The etymology of “ heron-sue ” is fixed, yet 
the editor of the ‘ Enc — Dictionary’ 
marks it as “doubtful,” including with it the 
forms in -shaw. Such an expression of un- 
certainty is, at any rate, better than the blind 
confidence with which your correspondent 
W. H—n B—y propounds the ridiculous de- 
rivation prin ante, p. 316. “ Heron-sue,” 
forsooth, is “ herring-sue,” ¢., herring-pur- 
suer! This beats Skinner by long chalks. 
He interpreted -swe as pursue, but had not 
the temerity to attempt a metamorphosis of 
pewey into fish. The achievement of this 
eat was reserved for the Yorkshire bumpkin 
who created the proverb “ As thin as a her- 


ring-sue,” and after him for your correspond- 
ent, who ought not to have broached the | 
absurdity in your pages without consulting | 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Etymological Dictionary’ or 
the ‘Century Dictionary.’ “Heron-sue” is a 
corruption of O.F. heronceau, diminutive of 
héron, and therefore properly a young heron ; 
so lionceau means a young lion. Heroncaulx 
occurs in a French account dated 1330 (see 
Godefroy’s ‘ Dictionnaire’ for the reference) : 
“tir°xLv butors et herongaulx, a six s.p.” Ten 
years earlier we find in the ‘Liber Custum-| 
arum,’ i. 304; “ Le bon herouncel [soit vendu] | 


ur xiideniers. Le bon butor pur xii deniers.” 
Note in each quotation the juxtaposition of 
heron and bittern. 

I refrain from speculation on the form 
“heronshaw ” for the em- 
ployed if -shaw be here a distinct English 
word—because I lack examples. The follow- 
ing from Jamieson is startling: “Herone- 
sew, s. Properly, the place where herons 
build ”—affirming sew to be a corruption of 
shaw, without the least evidence that “heron- 
shaw” is the elder of the words! Indeed, 
his example of “heronis sewis” pare | for 
the bird is of date 1493 ; and the ‘Catholicon 
Anglicum’ notices the term thus ten years 
earlier by conjecture : “ Heron sewe, ardiola.” 

Halliwell gives “harnsey ” as an East An- 
glian expression for “ heron,” adding “ Hence 
“harnsey-gutted,’ lank and lean.” Oddly 
enough, in low London speech the equivalent 
is “herring-gutted.” Whether it is a corrup- 
tion of “heron-gutted ” or is of independent 
origin is F. Apams. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


W. H—n B—y is quite wrong in sup- 
posing that the old title of the heron, hernsue, 
contains the verb “to sue.” Had he consulted 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ he would have dis- 
covered that it is the Old French heronceau. 
For the English pronunciation compare the 
noun Jeauty and the old-fashioned sound of 
such names as Beaufort, Beaulieu, Beaumont, 
Beaupore. Prof. Skeat appears to look upon 
Shakspeare’s hernshaw as a mere corruption 
of hernsue. We must, however, not forget 
that the English surname Clemesha is parallel, 
and this, | am informed by a member of the 
family, is derived from the French Clemen- 
ceau. I should also like to point out that 
the Walloon dialect turns the diminutive 
termination eau into ia; thus I have heard 
milk called /asia an extension of the French 
lait. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


‘Tue Bamirr’s DavcuTer or IsLINcToN’ 
(9% i. 229, 291).—In m *Nor- 
folk Songs, Stories, and Sayings’ I again 
claimed this to be as much a Norfolk ballad 
as the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ ‘Our Lady of 
Walsingham,’ and ‘Old Robin of Portingall’ 
(Lynn). A friendly critic having doubted 
the correctness of my statement, I supported 
it as follows :— 

“IT venture to think that the internal evidence of 
the ballad is conclusive in my favour. The squire’s 
son falls in love with the bailiff’s daughter, and is 
sent up to London to be bound —— to 
him out of her way. Now, from the Angel at 
lington to Cheapside is but a mile and a half 
it would speak ill for the ardour of the lover 
if he, especially after acquiring some of the boldness 
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usually attributed to the London appatin, could 
not have found his way so short a distance over the 
fields. She runs away and bolts down the ‘high 
road,’ and being tired sits down on a green bank, so 
must have been very easily fatigued (having come 
no less than three quarters of a mile) if she meets 
her lover half way. He, on the other hand, when 
he meets her, is riding ‘horse saddle and bridle 
also,’ a somewhat unnecessary expense for a mile- 
and-a-half journey. ‘The relative size of the two 
Isli ns ‘has nothing to do with the case,’ though, 
asa fact, when Domesday was compiled the Nor- 
folk was worth more than the Middlesex village, 
and it was by no means a small place, having seven 
manors and a much finer church than its cockney 
namesake. No doubt, when the ballad became 
justly popular in London, the dwellers in Cockaigne 
= wy never heard of the existence of the other 
village naturally claimed it, just as they claimed 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’ for Surrey, whereas 
all the evidence is in favour of the latter ballad 
having been written anent the Yorkshire Rich- 


Watrer Rye. 
Frognal House, Hampstead. 


VERBS ENDING IN “-1sH” (9 S. i. 86, 136, 
315).—l cannot go into this question at length ; 
it is really nothing so very new. 

Your correspondent confuses language in 
motion, 7.¢., in use, with language at rest, 
i.e, a8 found in grammars. There are many 
examples of words derived from forms that 
occur only once in a conjugation. Thus 
ignoramus is from the first person plural 
indicative ; plaudit (originally plaudite) from 
the second person plural imperative ; deben- 
ture from the third person plural indicative, 
which your correspondent regards as being 
practically powerless. 

The argument that the subjunctive forms 
are four, as against the indicative form, which 
is but one, has to be tested by practice. Being 
from home, I have no books to refer to; 
but my impression is that, if we were to 
examine ten pieces, each of 500 lines, written 
in Anglo-French, we should probably find 
that the third person plural of the present 
tense (of verbs in general) occurs with much 
greater frequency than all the present sub- 
paae forms put together. Any one who 

as the time and leisure (which I have not) 
can test this matter for himself. It is not a 
question for speculation at all; we only 
require tabulation of facts. 
Water W. 


_ Great Events rrom Litrie Causes 
1, 209).—Feminine Spite-—While staying at 
the Court of Frederick IL. of Prussia, Voltaire 
presented Madame de Pompadour’s com- 
pliments to the king, who scornfully replied, 

Je ne la connais pas.” Out of vengeance 
for so much insult, as she deemed it, Madame 


induced the weak-minded Louis XV. to con- 


vert his country’s long-standing hostility 
against Austria into friendship. A Franco- 
Austrian army then took the field against 
Prussia; and as it was an easy matter for 
Madame to enlist the practical sympathy of 
Elizabeth of Russia, who had been the subject 
of Frederick’s indiscreet remarks also, half a 
million lives were lost. 

A Missing Etcetera.—A Polish nobleman 
fled to Sweden in 1654, and his extradition 
was demanded. In the King of Poland’s 
dispatch to the King of Sweden only two 
etceteras were placed after the addressee’s 
name and titles, though the addresser’s were 
followed by three. In consequence, Sweden 
declared a war against Poland that lasted for 
nearly six years. 

An act of politeness (or was it policy ?) and 
“a plashy place” made the Sir Walter Raleigh 
of history. 

All Through a Joke.—Lords Norris and 
Grey were the tellers. Norris was inattentive, 
and Grey, seeing a very fat lord coming in, 
counted him as two. What was merely in- 
tended as a joke was allowed to remain 
undetected, and thus it was declared by a 
majority of one that “the Ayes have it.” 
The Bill was for a more stringent execution 
of the Habeas Corpus, and was passed in 


1680. 

A flight of birds altered Columbus’s voyage 
from a direction westward of the Canaries to 
a south-westerly direction towards Hispa- 
niola. In yielding to the advice of Pinzon, 
one of his pilots, who wished to follow some 
birds flying towards the south, the fate of 
the New World was ordained. 

C. E. Crark. 


Setting aside such well-known events as 
the saving of the Roman Capitol, the death 
of William IL, and the deaths of Wat Tyler 
and the tax-gatherer, together with, in 
literary and scientific history, the exclusion 
of Goldsmith from the Church, and the dis- 
coveries of the law of gravitation and the 
existence of magnetism, one has, in religious 
history, the fact that the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society were allowed to 
preach in Madagascar in consequence of one 
of their number — able to impart the secret 
of making soap; and in French history the 
fact that Algeria was conquered, in 1830, in 
consequence of the French ambassador re- 
ceiving a box on the ear from an Algerian 
offiaal. Again, had not Postmaster Drouet 
detected Louis XVI. in his flight, the course 
of French history might have been much 
altered (see Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ ii. 
147). The idea is a common one. Carlyle 
says, “Mighty events turn on a straw; the 
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[9 S. I. Aprix 30, 98, 


crossing of a brook decides the conquest of 
the world.” And the Germans have “ Kleine 
Ursachen, grosse Wirkungen.” 

ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Capt. Alan Boisragon, in ‘The Benin 
Massacre’ (second edition, Methven & Co., 
London, 1898), observes, towards the end of 
chap. ii..— 

“ At the end of 1896, two of the Protectorate 
officials, Major Leonard and Captain James, man- 
aged to reach a place called Bende, some sixty miles 
into the interior from the head of the Opobo River, 
which no white man had been able to get to before.” 

Their success, it appears, was greatly due 
to the circumstance that they happened to 
have with them “powerful magic” in the 
shape of some bottles of effervescent soda- 
water! But the captain may be allowed to 
tell the rest of the curious anecdote in the 
book itself. Brilliant success of bottled soda 
over bloodthirsty cannibals! Oaks from 
acorns seem hoody more strange. 

H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


I find the following in ‘N. & Q.,) 4" 8. viii. 
350 

“This reminds one of Pascal’s admirable phrase, 
although it may not be altogether historically cor- 
rect*: ‘Rome méme alloit trembler sous lui, mais 
ce petit gravier, qui n’étoit rien ailleurs, mis en cet 
ped song e voila mort, sa famille abaissée et le roi 
rétabli.’—P. A. L.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


16TH Licut Dracoons (9 §. i, 229).—In 
February, 1760, the regiment was stationed 
in Scotland, in July at Hereford. In 1761 
two troops were at the siege of Belle Isle ; in 
1762 four troops embarked at Portsmouth, 
where they were joined by the two from Belle 
Isle, and took part in the capture of Valencia 
de Alcantara. In 1763 they were back in 
England and reviewed on Wimbledon Com- 
mon. In 1766 the title was changed to “the 
Queen’s Light Dragoons.” In 1776-8 they 
were in North America, taking part in the 
engagements at White Plains, Delaware, 
Crooked Billet, Barren Hill, and Freehold 
Court House. In 1779 a detachment went to 
the West Indies ; the remainder embarked for 
England, in 1781 was stationed at Lenham, 
in Kent, in 1782 at Portsmouth. In 1785-92 
the regiment furnished royal escorts, and 
assisted the revenue officers in the maritime 
towns and villages in the prevention of 
smuggling. In 1792 it embarked at Blackwall 
for Ostend, and was present at Tournay, Va- 
lenciennes, Premont, &c. In 1796 it embarked 


*** Speaking of Cromwell’s death.” 


at Bremen for England, and encamped near 
Weymouth. In 1797 it was reviewed on 
Ashford Common, and in the year following 
on Hounslow Heath. The headquarters in 
1800 were established at Canterbury, and 
afterwards at Croydon. These particulars are 
from Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records of the 16th 
Light Dragoons.’ AYEARR, 


Raised, apparently, in 1759, according to 
‘Army Lists’ of the day, the 16th Light 
Dragoons were stationed in Britain from 
the date they were raised to 1773. 1774 and 
1775‘ Army Lists’ give no country or station. 
In 1776, 1777, 1778, they are down as being 
in America. After that the ‘Army Lists’ are 
silent. Reference, of course, could be made 
to the headquarters of the regiment for more 
detailed information. C. J. Duranp. 

Grange Villa, Guernsey. 


Bermupa will probably find a sufficient 
answer to his question about the 16th Light 
Dragoons in Richard Cannon’s ‘ History of 
the 16th Lancers’ (they became lancers after 
Waterloo), forming one of the volumes in 
Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records of the British 
Army.’ W. G. 

Beckenham. 


Houses witrHout Srarrcases (9% i. 166, 
210).—Of Orchardleigh, a fine house about 
four miles from Norton St. Philip, in Somerset, 
it is told that it was at first planned without 
staircase, and that the serious omission was 
afterwards repaired as best might be. 

It may be remembered that when models 
for the construction of the lantern of the 
Duomo of Florence were shown, and that of 
Brunelleschi was chosen, fault was found 
with it on the score that he had provided no 
staircase by which the ball could be reached. 
But Filippo had arranged this within one of 
the piers “presenting the form of a hollow 
reed or blow-pipe, having a recess or groove 
on one side, with bars of bronze by means of 
which the summit was gradually attained,” 
and he had concealed the opening to it bya 
piece of wood, in order, as I suppose, to make 
a little sensation by disclosing it or to keep 
the secret of its construction from imitative 
rivals. St. Switary. 


The story of Balzac’s house at Jardies, near 
Paris, is to be found in Léon Gozlan’s ‘Balzac 
en Pantoufles,’ a book which once had con- 
siderable vogue. It is true that this house 
was completed, or nearly so, without a stair- 
case ; but this was not the fault of the archi- 
tect, but of the owner, who, not finding the 
rooms to his taste, gradually encroached u 
the area reserved for the staircase until it 
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was entirely absorbed, and a staircase had to 
be constructed outside. The story is told 
with much humour and detail in Gozlan’s 
book, and completely exonerates the architect 
of the house from + howe in the matter. 

The architect of the Lyceum Theatre 
repudiated the story that he had forgotten 
the gallery staircase at the time the theatre 
was built; but the repudiation was not believed, 
and the story is repeated to this day; it was 
too good not to be true, the public thought. 
I have published elsewhere my reasons for 
doubting the story, which, if they would 
interest your readers, I should be glad to 
repeat. Joun Hess. 

One of your correspondents doubts if a 
house has ever been built wanting a staircase 
owing to the architect’s forgetfulness. There 
is a cathedral school in the south of England, 
which not fifty years ago enlarged its pre- 
mises by the erection of a two-storied edifice, 
in front of which there may be seen a double 
staircase, raised in triangular fashion above 
the entrance. Boys—in whom the bump of 
veneration is often undeveloped—always de- 
clared that half the building had been com- 

leted when it was discovered that the stairs 
ad been forgotten by the architect. I give 
the report for what it may be worth, but I 
never heard any other explanation. 

P. ARMSTRONG. 


I am under the impression that the men’s 
quarters of the original permanent barracks 
at Aldershot were built without staircases, 
which, connected by verandahs, were after- 
wards added outside. CELER ET AUDAX. 


“Kero-mMeG ” (9% §. i, 248).—I never heard 
“keg-meg” applied here or elsewhere to a 
gossiping woman, but can quite well under- 
stand its being so used, especially when the 
lady’s gossip is of an offensive or malicious 
nature. “ Renente” as I know it, signifies 
bad food, and thus might easily be transferred 
to mental food which is evil or disgusting, 
and, by a further expansion of the idea, to the 

rson who provided it. I heard the follow- 
ing sentence but a few days ago in this town : 
“That ‘keg-meg’ mun be buried, or them 
hairf-starv'd dogs o’ —-—’s will be gettin’ hold 
on it, an’ we shall be hevin’ the stinkin’ stuff 

ulld all ower th’ Market- place.” “Old 
feg” means here, and, I imagine, elsewhere, 


heard it used to those of the male sex. Old 
in this relation is a mild term of abuse, having 
no relation to the person’s age to whom it is 
applied. I once heard the term “Old Meg” 
used concerning a young girl under twenty, 


solely because, at the moment, she was an 
unwelcome visitor. Epwarp PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


For full information on the various mean- 
ings and uses of this word I would refer your 
correspondent to the ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ (s.v. ‘Cag-mag’). A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 

[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


THe BurtaL-PLAce oF LorD CHANCELLOR 
Tuurtow (9 §. i. 327).—Lord Thurlow died 
at Brighthelmstone, and in vol. v. of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ p. 631, it is 
thus written 

“The ex-Chancellor’s remains being sent privately 
to his house in Great George Street, Westminster, 
were conveyed thence, with great funeral pomp, to 
the Temple Church...... The coffin, with the name, 
age, and dignities of the deceased inscribed upon it, 
and ornamented with heraldic devices, was deposited 
in the vault under the south aisle of this noble 
structure, which proves to us the taste as well as 
the wealth of the Knights Templars.” 

Lord Campbell adds the following note :— 

“ Here Isaw Thurlow reposing when, nearly forty 
years after, at the conclusion of funeral rites as 
grand and far more affecting, I assisted to deposit 
the body of my departed friend Sir William Follett 
by his side.” 

If Mr. Hiscame wants any further informa- 

tion I recommend him to pay a visit to the 

Temple Church, which is open to the public, 

or to read Mr. Baylis’s book on the history of 

the church. H. B. P. 
Temple. 


THe WeENHASTON Doom i. 328).—The 
panel painting of the Doom in Wenhaston 
Church (near Southwold) has been fully 
described by Mr. Keyser in Archeologia, 
vol. liv. (part i. pp. 119-30). A reproduction 
in colour of the original painting accompanies 
the description. i pamphlet (price 6d.) con- 
cerning the parish scene and curious relics 
at Wenhaston has been issued by the vicar, 
the Rev. J. B. Clare, which refers also to this 
interesting picture and mentions that a very 
successful of it is 


Upton. 


LeveRIAN Museum (9" §. i. 288).—I learn, 
by the kindness of Prof. Alfred Newton, that 
the sale of the objects contained in the 
Leverian Museum began on Monday, 5 May, 
1806, the fifty-seventh day being Thursday, 
10 July, and the number of lots 6,840. Then 
came an “appendix” of five days — from 
Tuesday, 15 July, to Saturday, 19 July— 
including 684 lots. There is also a catalogue 
of “the last three days’ sale,” announced as 
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being “completed and printed previously 
to” the foregoing, including 354 lots. I am 
unable to supply the dates of these “last 
three days,” but Prof. Newton thinks it is 
likely they were the 11th, 12th, and 14th July 
respectively. For some interesting _par- 
ticulars of this museum, and of many others 
the reader may be referred to a paper reac 
at Cambridge before the members of the 
Museums Association, and printed in their 
Annual Report for 1891, pp. 28-46. 
W. Ruskin Burrerrie.p. 
St. Leonards. 


The following brief history of the collection 
bearing the above name will be found in 
All the Year Round, Second Series, vii. 232 : 

“ Leicester House, subsequent to its being pulled 

down, became a show place fora Museum of Natural 
History, collected by Sir Ashton Lever. Eventually 
the Museum was put up in a lottery, only eight 
hundred out of thirty-six thousand tickets being 
sold. For all this it was won by Mr. Parkinson, 
the prcesteter of only two tickets, who afterwards 
exhibited the collection in Blackfriars. It was 
eventually offered to the British Museum, but was, 
after all, sold by auction in 1806. The sale lasted 
four days, and there were four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-four lots.” 
The Library of the Corporation of the City of 
London, Guildhall, contains a marked sale 
catalogue of the late Leverian Museum, in 
Great Surrey Street, in 1806, 4to., London, 
1806. Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 


Purp, Duke or WHarton (8* xii. 488 ; 
9 S. i. 90, 170).—I suggest that the conclud- | 
ing part of the inscription quoted by Mr. 
Rostnson at the last reference should read : 
“Tu autem viator cineribus parcas et abeas.” 
“Aurem” seems to be a palpable blunder. 
The ear, it is true, might be invoked to listen 
to the exhortation, but it is beyond my 
pw hy adapt the word to the context. 
I change it, therefore, to “autem.” 

F. ADAMs. 


_ “Darcason” (9" i. 307).—There is much 
information about this tune in Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music’ (pp. 4, 65); and the tune 
itself will be found, as ‘the Summer Festival,’ 
in Macfarren’s ‘Old English Ditties’ (vol. ii. 
p. 144). It appears in Wales as ‘The Melody 
of rhage and is so printed in the ‘ Relicks 
of the Welsh Bards,’ by Edward Jones. From 
a note in that folio we learn that “Cynwyd 
was a man’s name, and Cynwydion was the 
name of the clan and land from which 
the village of mr in Merionethshire 
derives its name.” Chappell does not rate 
the ‘Relicks’ very highly ; and some of the 


“adaptations” are certainly astonishing. 
*General Monk’s March’ (circa 1650) appears | 


as ‘The Monks’ March,’ with a note statin 
that the monks of Bangor “ probably ” a 
it as a march-chant about the year 603! 
English ‘Green Sleeves’ does not improve as 
‘The Delight of the Men of Dovey.’ There 
are slight alterations, of course, but the tunes 
are unmistakable. Chappell quotes Gifford 
to show that Dargason was a dwarf of 
chivalric fame. Can Tennyson’s “little 
Dagonet,” who was “mock knight of Arthur's 
Table Round,” be identified with the ancient 
“Donkin Dargason”? 
GrorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by George Wyndham. 
(Methuen.) 

Tuoven new facts concerning Shakspeare are few, 

and the hope that we shall learn much about him 

that we have not long known has been all but 
abandoned, the task of analyzing his works and 
hunting for hidden meanings or revelations has been 
assiduously prosecuted. During recent years—we 
may almost say months—the poems, notably the 

Sonnets, have been the subject of close investigation 

by some of our brightest wits, and if few definite 

conclusions have been reached, our literature has 

been enriched by much admirable criticism, and a 

large addition has been made to our knowledge of 

a literature that we persist in regarding as our 

country’s chief glory. Few recent contributions to 

our knowledge of Shakspeare and of Tudor times 


| have been more remarkable and more yn 


than the edition of Shakspeare’s poems just issu 
by Mr. George Wyndham. That its conclusions 
will as a whole win universal acceptance is not to 
be hoped. The cherished theories of poeeeas 
writers are disputed, and in some cases disproved, 
while new theories have been advanced, the accept- 
ance or rejection of which involves a retracing of 
ground often traversed, but inexhaustible in novelty 
and interest. The new work has at least to be 
reckoned with by all, professors and students alike, 
and is commanding in influence and prodigal of sug- 

stion. Its claims are, indeed, the strongest. Te 
is firstly the best edition of the poems that has seen 
the light. From the point of view of the bibliophile 
it is a handsome volume and a welcome boon. 
Regarded in other aspects, it is a masterpiece of 
close study and sane and intelligent conjecture. 
Not at all disposed is Mr. Wyndham to dwell over- 
much on the revelations, autobiographical or other, 
of the Sonnets. He has studied these and the other 
poems by the literature and history of their day, 
which he has mastered, and he has gleaned informa- 
tion in many fields, the full harvest of which was 
supposed to have been reaped. Mr. Wyndham 
writes, moreover, with a picturesqueness of style 
wholly in keeping with his subject and with capti- 
vating grace and beauty of diction. 

Mr. Wyndham bears a handsome tribute to the 
work accomplished = f. Dowden and Mr. 
Tyler, and, we may add, Mr. Baynes. Absorbed, 
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however, in the search after the personal and 
autobiographical element in the poems, these and 
other writers have sacrificed to that tempting, 
but comparatively unremunerative pursuit the 
contemplation—or, at least, the exposition—of the 
lyrical and imaginative graces of the works—in 
fact, their literary import and significance. From 
those who treat the Sonnets ‘‘as private letters, 
written to assuage emotion, with scarcely a 
thought for art,” the latest editor dissents, pre- 
ferring to see, with the most enlightened contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare, in the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
the ‘ Lucrece,’ and the Sonnets, poems lyrical and 
elegiac “ concerned chiefly with the delight and the 

thos of beauty.” Asa preliminary to the views 
he maintains, Mr. Wyndham undertakes an eloquent 
defence of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ } s from which 
he quotes, as stamped with the sign-manual of the 
lyrical poet who lived in Arden and wrote ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the ‘Venus, the ‘Lucrece,’ and the 
Sonnets. Continuing his opening paragraphs, Mr. 
Wyndham holds that it is not Shakspeare’s likeness 
as a man to other men that concerns the lover of 
art, but his distinction from them; and he says, 
beautifully, that that distinction is that “ through 
all the vapid enervation and the vicious excitement 
of a career which drove some immediate fore- 
runners down most squalid roads to death, he saw 
the beauty of this world, both in the pageant of the 
year and in the passion of his heart, and found for 


ladden the S 


of the poems as a book to 
him matter for endless 


student's heart and to fin 
meditation. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shake 

by Horace Howard Furness, Hon. Ph.D.—Vol. XL. 

he Winter’s Tale. (Philadelphia, Lippincott.) 

Lovers of Shakspeare are to be congratulated on 
the steady progress that has been made by Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness with his new ‘ Variorum 
Shakespeare,’ one of the most monumental tasks 
undertaken by an individual. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has ela since the first volume, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ saw the light, making the rate of pro- 
= a volume in each two and a half years. One 
as only to look at the present volume, with over 
four hundred closely printed pages, and note the 
minuteness and thoroughness of detail with which 
the whole has n carried out, to recognize the 
significance of the accomplishment with which the 
editor is to be credited. Not easy is it, indeed, to 
over-estimate either the importance or the diffi- 
culties of the task. The minuteness of the colla- 
tion would daunt all but the most zealous workers. 
In the case of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ the labour 
has, on the whole, been less arduous than in some 
revious volumes. The differences between the 
olios are in this instance comparatively slight, 
the only variation of importance consisting in the 
omission, by accident, from the second folio of an 
entire line, Act II. sc. iii. 1. 26, which, curiously 
enough, disappears from the following folio and 


re. Edited 


its expression the sweetest song that has ever | from the edition of Rowe, who adopted the fourth 
triumphed and wailed over the glory of loveli- | folio, and was first restored by Pope. The line in 


ness and the anguish of decay.” 


An excellent | question makes part of a speech condensed and 


life of Shakspeare follows, showing, necessarily, his | obscure beyond the average in a play that abounds 


relations to Southampton and Pembroke. Many 
deeply interesting pages are devoted to what, 
after Dekker, is called the “‘ poetomachia,” in which 
Dekker and Jonson were protagonists. Concern- 
ing Shakspeare’s connexion, if it may be so called, 
with this, Mr. Wyndham ventilates some unfamiliar 
views in dealing, in his notes, with Sonnets xxviii. 
and Ixxxiii. It is impossible to do justice to these, 
or, indeed, to indicate a hundredth part of the 
matters of interest he advances. No less difficult 
is it to deal in any form with the views expressed 
concerning the narrative poems and the Sonnets. 
A magazine article would scarcely be adequate to 
the examination of the points raised. Our duty 
extends no further than telling the students of 
Shakspeare—who, of course, form a solid contingent 
of our readers—that a work of supreme value has 
been given the world, and that a writer with most 
penetrative insight and warmest sympathy, and 
with a style singularly nervous and beautiful, has 
come forward to deal with the most important 
portion of our literary history. We wish heartily 
we could discuss the treatment of Renaissance 
influences on Shakspeare, and especially what is 
said concerning Renaissance Platonism, the in- 
fluence of which is not confined in England to Shak- 
re among poets. In a note to Sonnet lxxxi. 

r. Wyndham states, on the authority of Lord 
Pembroke, that a letter, now mislaid, from Lady 
Pembroke, the mother of the third earl, to her son, 
telling him to bring over from Salisbury James I. 
to witness a performance of ‘As You Like It,’ and 
containing the words, ‘“‘ We have the man Shak- 
— with us,” was in existence. It is to be hoped 

t this precious letter will be retraced. 


while, we recommend 


with condensations and obscurities, and its omission 


| by the compositor might easily have passed, as it 


Mean 
afresh Mr. Wyndham’s edition | right position among the comedies. 


did pass, unnoticed. Its restoration, even, leaves 
the speech of Leonatus more than_sufiicientl 
crabbed and difficult. No quarto of ‘The Winter's 
Tale’ available, and none practically 
exists, the qu mentioned in a catalogue of plays 
of a hundred and fifty years ago hoving never tare 
seen, and its existence being “‘ justly discredited.” 
For the first edition Dr, Furness claims that it was, 
fortunately, committed by the printers to “ un- 
usually and is in one 
t aphical respect “‘unparalleled by any other 
play” Dr. Furness also draws attention to a 
curious feature in the first folio, which we have 
rather superfluously, verified. ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
which precedes ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ ends upon 
275, the verso of which is blank, ‘The Winter's 
‘ale’ beginnins on p. 277 and extending to p. 303. 
Another blank page follows, and then, with a new 
pagination, begins ‘The Life and Death of King 
ohn.’ It has, accordingly, been assumed that in 
collecting the plays Heminge and Condell over- 
looked ‘The Winter's Tale,’ and added it to the 
comedies after the series was complete. Similar 
blank pages separate the histories from the tra- 
edies. . Furness adds that a copy of the first 
‘olio has been found from which The Winter’s 
Tale’ is missing, ‘King John’ following imme- 
diately ‘ Twelfth Night. This looks, indeed, as if 
*The Winter’s Tale’ had been added as an after- 
thought, and lends some colour to the supposi- 
tion that it was at one time intended to be placed 
among the t ies, with which some have wished 
to class it, and was at the last moment put in its 
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many conjectures. The latest editor holds it pos- 
sible that as the folio ‘‘ was printed at the charges 
of four stationers, and throughout its pages proofs 
are abundant that the plays were set up by various 
groups of compositors, possibly by journeymen 
printers in their own homes, the blank page “ may 
indicate nothing more than an instance of badly 
joined piece-work.” Lilly, the second-hand book- 
seller, who owned more Shakspeare folios than have 
ever, probably, been in the possession of any other 
individual, made out that there were many im- 
portant variations—we forget how many. It is not 
probable that so many folios as he owned will ever 
again be brought together. It is very desirable, 
however, that a collation of all the first folios that 
are accessible should be made by some competent 
scholar. Toa certain extent this has been attempted. 
Many interesting points are raised in Dr. Furness’s 
introduction. Matters such as the source of the 
play, the time occupied by the action, and the like, 
are given in the later part of the volume, in which 
also Greene’s ‘ Dorastus and Fawnia’ is reprinted. 
As in previous volumes, a selection of the principal 
criticisms, English, American, German, French, 
and Scandinavian, is supplied. Dr. Brandes’s 
work, recently published in Munich, has been for 
the first time available. Mr. Archer’s translation 
appeared too late to be utilized. The difficulties 
that beset those dealing with Shakspeare to whom 
English is not the native tongue are dwelt upon in 
the case of this as of other works. We cannot 
attempt to deal with the general method of the 
edition, with which our readers are familiar. The 
readings and variations of successive editions of 
importance are once more given at the foot of the 
text, and the conjectural emendations— many of 
them, naturally, from our own j—appear as 
foot-notes. Dr. Furness remains an ideal editor, 
and discourages, as in duty bound, the alterations 
for alteration’s sake in which critics indulge. Each 
succeeding volume of this noble work adds to our 

tification and delight, and the only saddening 
thought is that it is impossible that we—i. e., the 
present writer—can hope for many more delights 
of the kind. 


Folk-lore. March. (Nutt.) 


Tue Journal of the Folk-lore Society is always 
pleasant reading, and hardly ever fails to contain 
new knowledge on the more obscure branches of 
the science to which it is devoted. The present is 
an exceptionally good number, containing as it does 
two articles of permanent value. The President, 
Mr. Nutt, treats his subject freshly in his address 
on ‘ The Discrimination of Racial Elements in the 
Folk-lore of the British Isles.’ It is impossible to 

ive anything like an analysis of its contents in the 
Fimits at our disposal, but we may remark that the 
author has broken new ground in several instances, 
and when he has not done so has discussed the sub- 
jects of which he treats with a calm rationality such 
as we have sometimes failed to observe in the 
writings of other skilled experts. Mr. Nutt is 
seldom discursive, and when for a time he passes 
beyond the strict limits of his science he never 
lets a word escape him with which the most sen- 
sitive can find fault. The other paper to which 
we would draw attention is a contribution to the 
folk-lore of Syria, eet by Mr. Frederick 
Sessions on Mount Lebanon. It is discursive, as 


j t in their nature be, but its interest 
the less on that account, ‘The folk-lore of 


Palestine and its neighbour lands is, we regret to 
say, but little known as yet. We need not point 
out its great importance ; much has no doubt come 
down from the times of Judaism, and, if we are not 
mistaken, some of it from a far earlier period. It 
seems that in Syria to call a child after a relative is 
highly improper, because equivalent to saying, “I 
wish you may soon die, and this child fill your 
place.” We do not remember that such a belief 
1s found in Western Europe. Every one knows 
that to call a son after his father is, and has been 
for a long period, a common practice ; the genea- 
logies of the royal lines of Europe prove this, and 
the evidence is supplemented by the pedigree of 
almost every one or our old noble and_ knightly 
houses—for example, the Maurices and Thomases 
among the Duhelaee are so many as to be almost 
past counting. 


Tue Clarendon Press will shortly issue the 
Armenian text of ‘The Key of Truth, a Manual of 
the Paulician Church of Armenia,’ edited and 
translated, with illustrative documents and intro- 
duction, by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 

Miss CATHERINE M. PuHILLIMoRE is about to 
publish, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a study on 
“Dante at Ravenna.’ It will treat of the less. 
known part of Dante’s life, and will show how 
much the poet was influenced by the place of his 
residence desing the closing years of his life. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip < pees, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

JAEGER (“Shakspeare and Bacon”).—The book 
ou seek is Donnelly’s ‘Great Cryptogram : Bacon’s 
Sipher in Shakespeare,’ 2 vols., Sampson Low, 1888. 

Joun Hess (“Prinzivalle di Cembino”). —See 
8 §. xii. 108, 297. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 329, col. 1, 1. 37, for “ North- 
ampton” read Bedford, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
* so Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENKY IV. 

The FOREIGN POLICY of LOUIS XV. 

MR. HALE WHITE'S DEFENCE of WORDSWORTH. 

A HISTORY of PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. , yee 


e 7 Stolen Life; Between Sun and Sand; Par | 

AUSTRALASIAN LITERATURE. 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

The WARS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
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The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


The ATHEN 42 UM for April 23 contains Articles on | sight is failing Some of the editions are handsomely printed 


FINE ARTS :—Millar on Plastering ; Contributions to Classical Archxo- — 
logy; Mr. C. P. Knight's Pictures ; Sales ; Gossip. | 


MUSIC :-—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
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SPORT in KASHMIR. 
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HISTORY of TWO EDINBURGH HOUSES. 

MISS BURNSIDE’S POEMS. 
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of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’; The SPRING PUBLISHING SBA- | 
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in MOORISH HISTURY ; SALE; The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY. 
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SCIENCE :—The Institution; Astro leal Li e; 
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Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,©. 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 

Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s,; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 

4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s, Foolscap #vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 

in size from the -maliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 

printed in very plain typ-, suitable for aged people whose eye- 


with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6%.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIFS, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Round.’ Feap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury, I, Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time, Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
ilt edges, ls. 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

rayers for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. JI, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily, A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion, With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 


Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 


' roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev, W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post #vo. pp, 604, cloth, 74, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, Se. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, With 
‘Translations, Relerences, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes, 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, Ch,, 
xford, 


London; 12, Warwick-lane, E,C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. I. Apri. 30,98, 


SMITH, ELDER & PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


TO BE ISSUBD IN THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, CLOTH, GILT TOP, 6s, BACH, @ 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION COMPRISES 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES,9 
AND DRAWINGS 

DERIVED FROM THE AUTHOR'S ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTE-BOOKS. 


And each Volume will include a Memoir, in the form of an Introduction, by 
MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
THE FIRST VOLUME, CONTAINING 
VANITY FAIR, with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, aj 
Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, IS NOW READY, 


And a Volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition will be completed on APRIL 15, 1899, 
From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—" We shall have, when the GUARDIAN Messrs. Smith, Elder & well 
readable f 


volumes of this edition are issued, not, indeed, a biogra; € a thoroughly ‘ holdable’ as well as to the BIO- 

keray, but something which will delightfully supply the a blo. GMAPHICAL EDITION of THACKERAY. The new “vanity Fair's 

grepey, and fill a regrettable gap in our literary reco: pm a enough for dignity, and yet light enough to be read with 
comf 


*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


*,* This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. @ 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. small demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, ™ 
- ma half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick : 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each ; 


Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown Svo. bound in cloth 


4. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt ton 


Is. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The e NOVELS. 13 vols, in gold-lettered | The, ,MISCELLANIES, 14 vols, in 
s. cloth case, 21s. 
*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be frwend, omen ion, their CATALOGUE of Publications, 
containing Particulars of Works by— : 
W. M. Thackeray. Leslie Stephen. H. Rider Ha Anthony Trollope. 
Robert Browning. Miss Thackeray. Stanley J. eyman. Holme ao 
Mrs. Browning. Sir A. Helps. Henry Seton Merriman. Mrs. Gaskell. 
J. A. Symonds. G. H. — Emily The Sisters Bronté, q 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. W. B. Norr George Gissin The Author of ‘The Gameg 
Mrs. Oliphant. “ot * Molly Bawn.’ ‘John Her- keeper at Home.” 
ir Wm. Muir, ames Payn 

Matthew Arnold. 8. R. Crockett. Hamilton Aidé. And other Popular Writers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ted by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery,Lane, E.C.: and Published 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Seturday, April 30, i808. 
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